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he drew heartily on superstitions, the dirt pharmacy, and folk
remedies. He treated frost blisters with "children's hair boiled
by a red-haired person." He recommended "live toads" against
bubonic pustules. On foul wounds he heaped "three handfuls
of steamed pigeons' dung." For hemorrhage, he prescribed
"moss grown on a skull." In reviewing these prescriptions, one
may assume that part of his cures he owed to his reluctance to
prescribe. A few of his empirical remedies can be justified by
modern knowledge. Frog's eggs, for instance, contain iodine,
and Paracelsus used them as a disinfectant, though he could
not possibly know what "arcanum" he was employing.

THE  "ARCANA"

Neither surgery nor the wisdom of witches and magi, however,
could lead medicine out of the blind alley where the Galenists
had left it. Paracelsus might have been a genius of a healer,
but he would hardly be remembered as a great innovator if
his sole merit had been a revival of folk prescriptions. His
boast, that he had learned from folk doctors, was a strong way
of formulating his challenge to academic medicine. Actually,
he neither glorified folk medicine nor did he make any greater
use of its prescriptions than his rivals. The most orthodox
Galenists relied on dirt pharmacy. Paracelsus was not distin-
guished from them by his practice but by his refusal to disown
it in his theory.
Paracelsus' approach was entirely experimental and empiri-
cal. He prescribed whatever experience had proved effective.
The word empirical, which we use advisedly, had two special
meanings in the parlance of contemporary doctors. Both, we
shall find, fit Paracelsus.
An empiricist, first, was a practitioner without academic
standing who had picked up his knowledge of medicine out-